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EMILY S. TURNER. '"Until recently it has not been my 
go jd fortune to come across your valuable and useful 
magazine, The Decorator and Furnisher. Lately a 
number of it was placed in my hands, in order that I might 
take advantage of some advice tendered a friend in the Home 
Workshop, and I am charmed with the publication, feeling 
that it should find place with every householder, who has re- 
gard for attractiveness and comfort in the appointments of the 
fireside. In all its departments it is instructive, and it abounds 
in suggestions of which practical use can be made. Thus to me, 
with a determination to make my home both comfortable and 
beautiful, I find it will be the one necessary help. To explain, 
I am a housekeeper for the first year, after six years of married 
life, and boarding— meanwhile having been confined to the 
" pent up Utica" of a couple of rooms which I could call my 
own. As with most persons who board, it was the best my 
husband could do, until saving up from slender means to estab- 
lish his family in a home of their own — bought and paid for, 
without the incubus of a mortgage to disturb his rest. But to 
accomplish this it was understood between us that for several 
years, at least, it would be needful to economize in furnishing. 
I have managed with India matting for carpeting, and in 
gathering together hereditary odds and ends to fit out bed- 
rooms, dining-room and parlors very presentably, but with a 
spare second floor room, and quite an excellent collection of 
books on hand, I would in some manner more economical than 
purchasing from a fashionable house, furnish a room destined 
for our library. With your usual readiness of resource, I turn 
to you for suggestion. Can you help me out through the Home 
Workshop?" 

Should your husband or yourself be at all acquainted with 
the use of carpenter's tools, and handy in joinery we can readily 
help you out with suggestion towards the fitting up of your 
library. Or, at any rate, we can advise your calling to your 
assistance a cheap joiner. Provided the walls of the room in 
question are satisfactory, judging from the number of books to 
be shelved, you must be furnished with the requisite quantity of 
pine boards, three-fourths of an inch to an inch in thickness. 
Of these have your book cases made — varying the depth between 
the shelves according to the sizes of your books— arranging to 
put the deepest books on the lowermost shelves. If wishing 
that your bookcases should imitate walnut, cherry or any other 
dark wood, have them stained and varnished ; or you can have 
them ebonized, should you wish them to simulate ebony ; but pre- 
ferring generally the natural color of the wood, especially if nicely 
grained, we would advise varnishing only. Along the edge of 
each shelf run a slip of scalloped brown or red morocco con- 
fined with brass headed tacks, and you will finish very present- 
able and convenient bookcases. To make them more elegant, 
screw in hooks on each side of the top shelf, and hang a cur- 
tain of some suitable material, divided in the middle, on a 
slender brass rod. For a library lounge, you can upholster an 
ordinary sacking bottomed settee, by draping a valance around 
the frame, and laying a thickly padded cushion on the top. 
For padding, hair is the most advisable, but if economy in this 
must be considered, cotton batting will answer the purpose. 
Make the cushion, in the first place, of stout sacking or bed 
ticking, and then make a cover of the objective material, bind- 
ing the edges with cotton or worsted braid, drawing on over 
the cushion and tack through and through with an upholstery 
needle threaded, waxed and doubled, the points of the tacking 
set with leather covered buttons, or with worsted upholstery 
buttons. To match the lounge you can have several easy chairs 
made of cut down dry goods boxes, or barrels— the directions 
for making which having been heretofore given in our corres- 
pondence ; and it is well to have several soft pillows, head and 
shoulder rests, foot cushions and other luxuries of the kind, 
that can be made at trifling cost. In addition you will need a 
library table. For this you can utilize a common deal kitchen 
table with square legs, four feet long by two feet wide, covering 
the table with the material which curtains the book cases and 
covers the lounge and the chairs. But the upholstery material is 
an important consideration, when effectiveness and usefulness is 



considered in the furnishing of the room in question. With ex- 
pense disregarded, the upholstering and drapery materials for a 
library should be more or less heavy. The lounges and chairs 
for a library are most elegant and in the best taste, when 
upholstered in leather, while woollen damasks, brocatelle, heavy 
reps and stuffs of the kind, are the most suitable and the most 
serviceable for the draperies. But presupposing your inability 
to afford leather-covered lounges and chairs, and costly woolen 
or silk draperies, you can make your library extremely 
attractive by curtaining your book cases and covering your 
lounge, chairs and tables with French cretonne, or if you would 
like something heavier, you can use printed canton flannel. The 
most desirable cretonne is that of reps texture, of which patterns 
can be secured of richness scarcely exceeded by damask fabrics. 
And of the cretonnes, those of damask designs are the prefer- 
ence ; while, to render draperies of them sufficiently heavy to 
hang well, they ought to be lined with silesia or colored canton 
flannel. The canton flannels can be used without lining ; and 
thus, though somewhat more expensive than the cretonnes in 
the first purchase, they are cheaper in the end, for the purpose 
understood. In our reply to our correspondent we have taken 
it for granted that your windows were covered with Holland 
shades; if you intend curtaining the windows of your library, 
perhaps it would be well that your wiudow draperies and lounge 
and chair covering should be of the cretonne, with plain colored 
turcoman, plush, canton flannel, or satteen for the draperies of 
your book cases, and the cover of your table. Bo not omit to 
finish your tables with a row of some bright worsted fringe con- 
fined around the edge with brass headed tacks. We have been 
extended in our answer to you, because we wish to cover wide 
ground on the subject of your inquiry. 

ELI A. Long ago in the Home Workshop you recommended 
the establishing of a carpenter's bench in every well-ordered 
household, and the learning use of to Ms by the young 
of both sexes. Profiting by your advice, my father had a 
carpenter's bench set in the attic of his house ; my sister and 
myself, with our two brothers have become quite handy in the 
use of the compass and square, the plane, the chisel, the saw 
and the hammer ; and we are now begging our father for a 
turning lathe, in order that we may attempt something more 
important than the building of doll houses for our small cousins, 
and the making of simple tables, cabinets and like pieces 
of furniture. But my chief object in troubling you is to ask 
some advice in regard to frames for some large photographic 
views of Rome, brought over to us by our uncle, who has 
recently returned from abroad. My own idea is, that, for 
pictures of the character, the frames should be as simple as 
possible. I would like also some suggestion for frames for some 
aquarelles of Roman subjects. Will you be kind enough to give 
me your attention in a few lines." 

It is pleasing to know your father followed the suggestion 
of the Home Workshop, with the carpenter's bench in the attic 
as the complement to the piano in the parlor, and that his 
daughters have profited by the opportunity for amusement, 
with healthful and useful exercise, in the knowledge of the use 
of tools. It is no mean accomplishment on the part of a woman, 
nor does it in any wise detract from the refinement and delicacy 
which are incorporate with the beauty of womanliness, to know 
how to drive a nail or a screw, to use a saw or a chisel, or to 
drive a plane, while rendering her in a certain sense happier in 
being so much the more independent. But in regard to your 
picture frames—: Your taste is correct in the matter. The 
frames for photographic views should never be so elaborate as 
to attract attention from the pictures within the frames. Photo- 
graphs are simple and cheap. The frames for them, when they 
are to hang on the walls, should be correspondingly simple. For 
your Roman pictures we would advise inch wide oak 
frames, with beveled edges and that the pictures be mounted 
without mats. Thus your pictures will be attractive, and will 
secure the attention they deserve. The framing of your 
aquarelles must depend upon where you intend them to be 
hung. If in a bed room delicately furnished, they would be 
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very tastefully framed in plain wood, painted in shaded metallic 
colors, with gilded manilla rope for beading ; while an added 
touch of fancy in a festoon of silk gauze drapery across the top 
fastened in each upper corner with a ribbon rosette, or a great 
gilt button, would be very charming. Should you decide to 
hang your aquarelles in a reception room, have the frames of 
gilded wood with the rope beading ; and should any of yon- 
pieces be suitable for a dining room, mount them in hard wood 
frames with gilt beading. We like well the imitation of "old 
ivory" frames for colored pictures, while we would seriously de- 
precate advising any friend to put even the most worthless pic- 
ture in the tawdry metallized frames that are to be found in 
some of the shops, in which pictures and picture frames are 
sold. Beyond any thing else remembered by the writer in 
house furnishing, they are the most untasteful and the most 
vulgar. In regard to your home-made picture frames, we advise 
you to see that you have wood for them that is richly grained ; 
and we would add that aquarelles are generally suited to bed 
room decoration. Roman subjects in water colors are specially 
charming. 

ADA L. BOYTON. " I am anxious to take time by the 
forelock," in preparing Christmas presents for several of my 
friends, and having a slender income, and consequently not able 
to afford what may be costly, I like well to compliment friends 
in things of my own making. I paint in both oil and water 
colors ; I do various kinds of embroidery ; I knit, and, with 
young ladies generally, I crochet. But what I most wish to 
know is, whether you can hint at any fancies that may be 
painted ? Of all my work, I like best what I do in painting. If 
you can help me by a word or two, you will make me indeed 
grateful, for just now I seem to be suffering from a paucity of 
ideas." 

Among the recent of the pretty fancies which are the out- 
come of the existing impulse in decorative art are little fold- 
ing screens, small hand bells, bottles and bouquet-vases of glass 
decorated with painting. The screens are of panes of glass 
with beveled edges, about twelve inches tall and six inches 
wide, with holes drilled in each side of the inner panels, and in 
the inner side of the outer panels, through which ribbon is run 
to hold the panels together. A pretty screen of four panels has 
on one panel a spray of daisies, on the second panel several 
detached pansies, on the third panel a branch of eglantine run- 
ning diagonally across from corner to corner, and the fourth 
panel is dotted with buttercups. Gold colored satin ribbon ties 
the panels together. A second glass screen is decorated wholly 
with daisies and the panels tied together with white satin 
ribbons, and a third screen is decorated with mats of violets, 
and the panels tied together with moss green satin ribbon. The 
ribbons used in these screens are about an inch and a half wide. 
Pretty little hand bells are decorated with painted clusters of 
forget-me-nots, and violets, detached rose-buds and other small 
blossoms. A ribbon bow tied on the handle of the bell is the 
finish for what may be a useful toy. The painted satin covers 
on plain glass toilet bottles has been superseded (happily) by 
decorating the bottles with painting, on the glass itself. A 
charming device on a pair of toilet bottles designed for the 
room of a young lady, is a spray of wild roses straggling irregu- 
larly around the bottles. A rose-bud is painted on the stopple ; 
and a bow of pale pink ribbon tied around the neck forms the 
finish. A pair of bottles intended for a matron is decorated 
with violets, and trimmed with bows of lilac satin ribbon; 
another pair of bottles is decorated with straggling nasturtium 
blosscms, and trimmed with bows of pale apple green ribbon. 
A pretty frame for a photograph of cabinet size, is a mirror, 
with the opening for the picture toward one corner, and daisies 
wandering over the quicksilvered space. Wild roses, pansies, 
violets, nasturtiums, clusters of heliotrope and other blossoms of 
suitable size might be used effectively for decorating these mir- 
ror photograph frames. In the list of single fancies which 
might be used for holiday presents are tin pie-plates painted 
and used as wall plaques, and shallow tin pans painted and 
used for toilet trays, of which we may have more to say at 
some other time. 

MRS. A. M. TUTEN. " I read with much interest and ap- 
preciation the suggestions to M. V. L. in the August number of 
The Decorator and Furnisher, in reference to bed room 
table covers. But they did not entirely meet my need in< a 
table cover. I wish a large cloth for a table in my back parlor. 
It must be two yards square. I saw once just what I should 
like in a table cover, but how or where to secure that pattern and 
the guide to the decoration and the colors to be employed, I do 
not know. Perhaps the Editor of the Home Workshop, can tell 

me, It was of black broadcloth, embroidered in a design of 



interlaced palm leaves of silk of many colors, completely cover- 
ing the surface. The work was done in the "chain stitch," and 
the effect in relief on the cloth was that of a rich bloom, which was 
very satisfying. The purchase of one would be at greater ex- 
pense than I could well afford, but if I had the pattern I am 
sure I could easily accomplish the embroidery ; yet if it be im- 
possible to secure the pattern (the cloth referred to was brought 
from Turkey) it may be that you can suggest something in its 
way, equally rich and effective. If so you will greatly oblige 
me." 

The table cover alluded to, of Turkish work, is of a style 
with which -we are well acquainted. The embroidery of which 
you speak is that known as ' 'tambour work," much of which 
now seen is done by machinery; although there are occasional 
examples of it, done by hand, in the old fashioned tambour 
frame, still extant in different countries in Europe. Perhaps 
the cloth seen by our correspondent was one of these rare treas- 
ures, as Turkish woven embroideries are not very costly. Pat- 
terns of work of the kind are not to be found in this country. 
Instead, Mrs. Tuten could have a table cover of billiard cloth, 
and perhaps the cloth might be obtained in black, although it 
generally comes in dark green, dark red, dark blue, olive, or 
other colors usually employed in upholstering billiard tables. 
Should she be expert in drawing, she might devise for herself a 
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Morning Glory Design for Vase Decoration. 
By E. A. Halsted. 



design of 4 'interlaced palm leaves," to cover the entire surface of 
the cloth, or she could mass mats of palm leaves in the corners, 
after the idea of certain designs in which India shawls are seen, 
and she could make an exceedingly rich piece of work, by tracing 
the design in the outline stitch and filling up the leaves with the 
same stitch. Specimens of this embroidery are as rich as the work 
seen on Delhi shawls, and it is most difficult to do. A wealth of col- 
ors may be used in it ; and with an artistic design, a table-cover 
wrought in this way would be far more elegant than those 
brought from Turkey, unless of the richest and costliest descrip- 
tion. Very handsome covers for tables, sofa pillows, etc., have 
come out in felt, the design for the embroidery in stamping and 
perforation, with the colors to be used in the work suggested in 
the stamping. We have not yet seen covers of the kind as large 
as Mrs. Tuten wishes, but doubtless they may be found. How- 
ever, should she decide to attempt a cloth in the palm-leaf 
pattern, embroidered as we advise, she would have something 
very much handsomer than if she decides upon one of felt, and 
a piece of work that would be as unique as it is elegant, 



